A few thousands to the hospitals and the
political party funds will buy me a halo.1

Through the lips of Aubrey we learn of the dehumanising effects
of war on the fighting men. Aubrey tells his father that thieving
is a peccadillo compared to the bombing of civilians:

Aubrey, *
/ was hardly more than a boy when I first
dropped a bomb on a sleeping village. I
cried all night after doing that, Later on
I swooped into a street and sent machine-
gun bullets into a crowd of civilians, women,
children and alL I was past crying hy
that time. And now you preach to me
about stealing a pearl necklace. Doesn't
that seem a little ridiculous*!*
Lest we blame Shaw that he should give us a false account of the
effect of soldiering on character, he has given us the exception
to the rule in Private Meek, modelled after Col, Lawrence of Arabia
The preaching burglar is a delightful figure, and he shines his
brightest in the first act.
In presenting the character of Sweetie the nurse, Shaw paints a
whole civilization, whose values are crumbling. She is the despair
of clergymen, teachers and social workers. She is a product of
modern, mechanized, mass urban society. She is the typist girl of
the Waste Land of T. S, Eliot's. But, in the play, she is presented
not dramatically but by description. She suffers from nervous
illness and is bored, To remedy the boredom, she needs excite-
ment and this leads to delinquency, which takes two fornn$, thieving
and an enormous mobility of the affections for the other sex.
About the former, she says:
1.    Ibid. p. 1159. 2,e. 60. J.a.
2.    Too True to be Good, p. 1159. Lc,
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